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roof surface with a velocity corresponding to a horizontal force W,
as in Fig. 159, the force is at once resolved into two components
N and P, the former normal, and the latter parallel, to the roof
surface. Then, the roof surface being smooth, P will slide along

FIG. i60.

FIG. 161.

it without inducing pressure, leaving N as the only part of the
original force W which causes load to be applied to the roof.

This latter is a well-known theory, and will be recognised as that
attributed to some of the earliest writers on structural work. For
the case of a building standing in an isolated position it is probably
in close agreement with the fact; but there are circumstances
constantly arising in practice which must appreciably affect the
degree to which the assumptions of that theory are realised.

For instance, in Fig. 160 is shown a roof A on which the wind
pressure would probably be very little less than if the conditions
were as those of Fig. 158, for the wind will form a cushion of air
against the higher building, and thus the free sliding of the component
P (Fig. 159) will be prevented.

Again, the roof A of Fig. 161 will probably be subjected to a
wind load not less than that shown in Fig. 158, because the wind will
form stream-lines in escaping over                                                ^

the higher building B, under the
lee of which it stands, and strike
the roof A, normally to its sloping
surface, with a velocity (and there-
fore a force) but little less than
that with which it struck horizon-
tally against the wall of building B.

Another point to which atten-
tion must be paid is the lifting
action caused by the wind pressure
acting in " pockets." With an

open shed, such as that shown in Fig. 162, particularly if standing
in front of a higher and enclosed building, the wind has been known
to buckle roofs, and sometimes to lift them bodily; and calculation
has indicated that the upward force exerted must have been con-
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